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Mr. Dulles Looks to UNO Assembly 


John Foster Dulles, adviser to the United States dele- 
gation at San Francisco, presents “a prospectus” of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in Foreign 
Affairs for October.. The United Nations Organization, 
he points out, lacks “the political powers usually relied 
upon to assure civic order.” If peace is to be maintained 
there must be fellowship enough among the member 
nations to prevent a major war until the Organization can 
be made more effective. The way to prevent a collapse 
of the war fellowship among the nations is, he believes, 
“to continue them in combat against the material and 
spiritual enemies of human welfare. To organize that 
combat is the primary responsibility of the General 
Assembly, . . . .” 


The San Francisco Conference could not draft inter- 
national laws which the Organization was committed to 
enforce; nor did it create any such legislative body. 
Therefore, it could not “establish any effective enforce- 
ment procedure. . . . With no laws, and with nobody to 
make them, an international force cannot perform in the 
manner of a police force.” The nations of the world were 
not yet ready for such a step. 


The San Francisco Conference did, however, succeed 
in “transforming a war alliance into a political association 
containing the potentialities of growth.” The “major goal 
of the next era” should be to “seek the increased trust 
and sense of unity which will make the attainment of a 
more adequate political instrument possible.” The Charter 
declares that “intolerance, repression, injustice and 
economic want” are “the common enemies of tomorrow.” 
It is the General Assembly’s task to plan the campaign 
against these enemies. The writer points out certain 
elements in the strategy of that campaign: projects must 
be chosen that are “likely to succeed” ; some of them must 
be of the type to “arouse popular interest and backing” ; 
some “dramatic” things must be done; the Assembly 
should “act to ameliorate the economic and social condi- 
tions which help to breed war”; it should “refrain from 
using its privileges, notably that of discussion, in a way 
to exploit and magnify the minor differences” among the 
Great Powers; it should select tasks “upon which the 
Great Powers can readily unite” ; and it should “consciously 
sponsor activities which bring the larger powers to like 
an international way of life and thereby promote harmony 
between themselves and the smaller powers.” 

Mr. Dulles suggests certain projects which would meet 
these tests: the development of international law to “deter 
individuals anywhere from wilfully or maliciously plotting 
or inciting international disorder,” and to “define the 
international aspects of human rights”; “the solution of 
international problems of an economic character”; and an 
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international campaign against some of the generally 
dreaded epidemics. 

The danger in the situation is that “the millions who 
compelled the achievements of San Francisco will now 
relax, feeling that the battle has been won and the Organ- 
ization can carry on alone from this point.” The indi- 
viduals who will make up the Assembly of the United 
Nations can do their task of organizing and leading “great 
works of human betterment” successfully “only in response 
to the expressed wishes and demands of their fellows. 
Thus, in the final analysis, the peoples of the world will 
decide their own fate.” 


Official Church Body Speaks on Palestine 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
recently released to the press a statement on the Arab- 
Zionist conflict which recalls Edward R. Murrow’s recent 
warning that Christian America have a care “lest we bury 
our conscience in Palestine.” The Conference calls for a 
real and determined attack upon anti-Semitism “here and 
now. 

Recognizing that the political decision on the status of 
Palestine rests in other hands, the Conference says, “We 
feel a moral responsibility, however, both as Christians 
and as citizens. We are bound by spiritual ties to the 
Jewish people as well as to the Christian Arab community 
in Palestine. We also have a concern for non-Christian 
Arabs. While no Christian group can presume to say 
what line of action either party to the controversy should 
pursue, we venture this statement on the situation in a 
friendly spirit and in the hope that it may offer some 
assistance in approaching a solution.” 


A Problem and An Issue 


The statement continues: “The problems of the Jews 
who are now emerging in Europe from terrible experiences 
under Nazi tyranny concern every Christian. The urge 
to succour the suffering wells in our hearts. The question 
of the Jewish Homeland in Palestine troubles our con- 
science. Both these concerns call for deep human under- 
standing, for wisdom and cool judgment. Under both lies 
the old and ugly fact of anti-Semitism with its tragic and 
indelible imprint on all Jewish minds and hearts.” 


But, “one thing we are moved to ask: Does not the 
linking of the problem of rescue with the issue of Palestine 
create confusion and militate against solution of either ? 
The refugee problem is immediate. It is complicated in 
Europe and elsewhere by national attitudes, the difficulties 
of property restoration and general uncertainty regarding 
the nature of the re-emerging world. . . .  Insistence by 
Jewish nationalists that Palestine is the only possible haven 
for Jewish refugees, in the face of the political impasse in 
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that country, seems to us definitely to obstruct their rescue 
by all other means. And does it not appear, further, that 
the presentation of Zionism as philanthrophy obscures the 
real issue of Jewish nationalism ?” 


Are Jews a Nation or a Religious Community? 


Of the internal Jewish debate on the character of Juda- 
ism the Conference says: “To many persons, both Jews 
and non-Jews, Jewish nationalism appears to be a phi- 
losophy of defeatism. They see security for Jews only 
in the sharing of democratic equality, enduring, sincere 
and real, in the United States, in Poland, in Germany— 
in Palestine, and everywhere. From this point of view it 
seems to be a contradiction of the whole trend of Jewish 
life and thought for centuries that Jews should seek a 
solution in nationalism . But a nation is born of a 
people's will and “it is for Jews to decide whether they 
shall or shall not be a nation.” Judaism, however, is 
divided on the question. 


The Conference urges, “It seems to us that a cleancut 
decision is needed. A choice by which those Jews who 
believe in a Jewish nation would adhere to the national 
entity and those who recognize Judaism as primarily a 
religion would abstain unfortunately would, to be sure, 
split Judaism. But it should not prejudice the position in 
the lands of their choice of those who elect not to partici- 
pate in the Jewish national establishment. The position 
which advocates Jewish nationalism and abstains from 
personal identification with the nation is equivocal. Jew- 
ish nationalists who themselves remain .\mericans, Britons, 
Frenchmen, compromise all Jews enfranchised abroad as 
well as those now resident in Palestine. 

“After this choice has been made (and many Jews will 
choose nationalism) a question remains which has been 
evaded—in the Balfour Declaration, in the Mandate for 
Palestine, and in almost all discussion of the issue. What 
temporal right is conferred by religious nostalgia? And 
what relation does it bear to the rights ordinarily assumed 
to inhere in continuous habitation ?” 


Palestine Among the Nations 


Tensions in the Near East, it is noted, involving France, 
Great Britain, Russia, most of the Moslem states and the 
United States of America, enhance the critical nature of 
the impasse. “An incipient cultural renaissance is work- 
ing in Islam, Nationalism has been reborn in the Arab 
world, Independence is demanded in Moslem India, in 
Syria and Lebanon, and in Palestine. Iraq, Iran and 
Egypt are restive under foreign ‘influence’ and tutelage. 
The League of Nations principle of ‘self determination of 
peoples’ and its dictum that the independence of certain 
former sections of the Turkish Empire could be ‘pro- 
visionally recognized’ have not been forgotten.” 

Furthermore, “the Soviet Union has opposed Zionism 
as being out of line with her own policy of giving complete 
equality in law and opportunity to Jews. . . . It seems 
to us that careful thought must now be given to a situation 
which, if it is allowed to drift, may place the Soviet Union 
and the United States on opposite sides in a dangerous 
international issue.” 


Jewish and Arab Feeling 


“The historical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine” recognized in the Preamble of the Mandate 
for Palestine is ‘a very impressive and deeply human 
fact.” The Jewish attitude toward that tradition “has 
been cultivated through centuries of worship and religious 
‘teaching and it commands passionate devotion.” Never- 
theless, there are “numbers of Jews to whom the Holy 


Land is dear who do not interpret the return to Zion jn 
physical or geographical terms; to them Zion is wholly 
of the Spirit. 

“Palestine is also to Christians the Holy Land. But 
for them it is a memorial of Our Lord. Its religious 
appeal for Christendom at large is untinged by racial or 
national memories. For Moslems all three elements are 
present—race, nation, religion. Islamic establishments in 
Palestine include the important educational and devo- 
tional centers of a living religion and its principal centers 
of activity. Jerusalem is for them, as for Jews, a holy 
city. 

“The connection of Judaism with Palestine is especially 
impressive to Christians. The greater part of our Bible 
grew out of the life of Israel in its Palestinian period, 
In Christian minds the land is characterized by that era, 
short as it was in the secular history of the lands that lie 
on either side of the Jordan River. For Arabs, whose 
Canaanite, Philistine and Phoenician forebears dwelt there 
before Israel came and after the majority had departed 
the Jewish sentiment carries less weight.” 

Discussion of the basis of the Arab resentment notes 
facts already cited in our INFORMATION SERVICE of Octo- 
ber 7, 1944—the Emir Feisal’s proviso in his pact with 
Chaim Weizmann, rejection of a Jewish commonwealth by 
the General Syrian Congress in 1919, and moderate inter- 
pretations of Zionist aims which the Arabs now consider 
to have been misleading. (The Conference adds Weiz- 
mann’s 1931 statement: “I have no sympathy or under- 
standing with the demand for a Jewish majority. . . . 
A majority is not required for the development of Jewish 
civilization and culture. . Why should we raise a 
demand which only makes a provocative impression ?”) 
Further, “no Arab objections were raised to an ordinary 
rate of Jewish immigration, or to the Balfour Declaration 
understood as authorizing a Jewish settlement within the 
borders of Palestine with the latter remaining a part of 
Syria.” But “it was when the Zionist expectation that a 
Jewish state would be established became clear and Pales- 
tine’s separation from Syria effectually prevented her 
participation in general Arab independence that active 
Arab opposition developed.” 


Immigration 


On the crucial point of immigration control the Con- 
ference has this to say: “Much support in money and 
political influence for the Jewish colony in Palestine has 
come from the United States and Great Britain. The 
bulk of the actual immigration, however, has been from 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Much of this area is 
now under Soviet occupation or influence. Jews have not 
been allowed to emigrate to Palestine from Soviet terri- 
tory. Jews resident in France, Belgium, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Italy will probably elect to 
remain there. Others may go to these countries, where 
the Jewish communities have been decimated. . . . In 
these circumstances there appears to be little likelihood 
that Jews can ever achieve a majority in Palestine even 
if all restrictions upon entry should be abandoned.” 

Of Jewish objections to the White Paper restrictions 
the Conference says in part: “It should be remembered 
in this connection that renunciation of conqueror’s rights 
by the Principal Allied Powers preceded the establishment 
of the mandate system by the League of Nations. The 
right of self determination, moreover, was a basic prin- 
ciple of the League itself. The mandate system was an 
effort to implement a ‘trust’ for dependent peoples. Before 
the Armistice with Germany which ended World War I 
the twelfth of Woodrow Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points 
published the specification that ‘the other nationalities’ 
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then ‘under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity 
of autonomous development.’ If, therefore, Arab opposi- 
tion to the establishment of the Jewish Homeland con- 
tinues and Arab consent to Jewish immigration is not 
forthcoming, no basis is provided by the League for 
coercion. Prosecution of the project, it continued, would 
in reality rest on those repudiated conqueror’s rights. . . . 

“Quite aside from all considerations of British interests 
in the area, we cannot believe that the safety and the 
future of the Jewish settlement would be advanced by a 
policy which would undermine Britain’s own influence 
among the Arab peoples. It is upon British solidarity 
with the Arabs that the Homeland, in the last analysis, is 

Further, “Zionists and Anti-Zionists alike demand for 
Jews everywhere equal rights with other citizens. Nothing 
could be more just. In addition, Zionists insist that Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine should be ‘unrestricted’ 
and that its control should be placed in Jewish hands. 
This double appeal, at one and the same time to ‘equality’ 
and to ‘preferred status,’ seems to us contradictory and 
has been far from reassuring to the Arab population. 
Moreover, immigration policies throughout the world— 
like controls on foreign capital investment—are directed 
toward the maintenance of desirable conditions for exist- 
ing populations, such as standards of living, the social 
character of the population, political serenity. . . . 

“Anti-Zionists object to immigration restriction only 
as it bears upon Jews as Jews, citing the Mandate bar 
upon discrimination on grounds of ‘race, religion or lan- 
guage.’ If in Palestine it had been ordinary immigration 
that was involved this argument would seem more relevant 
than it does in the present circumstances. It was not 
ordinary immigration, however, but a unique project in 
colonization, controlled and to a considerable extent 
financed from outside the country, and imposed against the 
expressed wishes of the native population. Its cessation 
is an attempt to redress an imbalance, caused by earlier 
discrimination in favor of Jewish entry, which has pro- 
duced an explosive situation. In view of the feeling 
caused and in furtherance of the fight against anti- 
Semitism we think it highly desirable that . . . some less 
invidious arrangement or formula should be devised.” 


Palestine’s Future 


The working of any political arrangement in Pales- 
tine must depend on mutual confidence and the goodwill 
of the communities. “Without these the best plan will be 
futile. With them no insurmountable barrier appears to 
the early granting of independence to Palestine, as a 
country consisting of several autonomous communities, 
all cooperating in a central government on a basis of 
representation equal or proportional as may be decided. 
The rights, religious, civil and political, of minorities 
should be guaranteed by treaty between the new state and 
the United Nations, and the legitimate interests of Great 
Britain safeguarded by treaty with the British Govern- 
ment. Under such an arrangement immigration could 
safely be put on a normal basis. We believe that postwar 
developments will, in any case, remove it as a point of 
issue. 

“Tf, in spite of the discipline of events, sufficient coopera- 
tion is still not forthcoming for this desirable outcome, we 
believe the only alternative is the establishment of a man- 
date under the United Nations,” with closer supervision 
and encouragement than was given under the League’s 
mandate system. 
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Our Own Responsibilities 


To the refugees our obligation is humanitarian and 
immediate. The Conference recommends that “appeal, 
in humane terms that could not be disregarded by Chris- 
tian peoples, should be made by the interim authority of 
the United Nations Organization asking the member 
states to accept for immigration certain special quotas, 
sharing the total immigration in proportion to their exist- 
ing Jewish communities. . . . Such an arrangement could 
well provide for choice by the entrant so that each might 
reach a community in which he could feel himself to be 
among his own... . 


“It is at this point that the conscience of American 
Christians can register most effectively. The churches 
should immediately organize to impress upon Congress 
the serious purpose of their large constituency, to the end 
that the quota which may be assigned to this country be 
readily and quickly accepted.” 


The root of both phases of the Jewish problem is anti- 
Semitism. Pointedly, the Conference asks: “Are we 
Christians ready to confess that Christianity has no more 
certain cure to offer than geographical concentration of 
the Jewish people, and that questionable good, national 
sovereignty? We believe,” it affirms, “that the future of 
Christianity depends upon the heart with which Christians 
now attack this menace to all that we have put our faith 
in for nineteen centuries. We believe that a demonstra- 
tion of Christian justice toward the Arabs would do much 
to stem the anti-Jewish tide in Mpslem lands. We call 
upon Christian leaders here and now to initiate a more 
positive and vigorous program to eradicate anti-Semitic 
feeling in our own country.” 


Pastor von Bodelschwingh to German Christians 


Pastor Friedrich von Lodelschwingh, one of the great 
spiritual leaders of Germany today, wrote a letter to the 
“Friends of the Bethel Institute” shortly after Germany’s 
surrender to the Allies. This letter was published in 
translation in the British IVeekly (London) for Septem- 
ber 6. The German people thought, he wrote, that “the 
day of the Superman had come. . . . And so caprice took 
the place of right, and lies the place of honesty. It was 
folly to cut the German people away from the root of 
their religion. . It was folly to think that we could 
wage war against the whole world, and at the same time 
against the living Christ. When, five years ago, the fight 
against the Cross began to be waged openly, the war 
was already lost. For now all reverence for life disap- 
peared.” As a result of “deeds of unbridled violence 

. we are today an object of contempt to all peoples.” 
He had spoken thus “time and again” to leaders in both 
Party and State during the period of Nazi supremacy 
“in the name of Evangelical Christendom.” Even so, he 
questioned whether that witness could not have been 
“much braver and more powerful still.” 


“We cannot,” he said, “disclaim responsibility for the 
guilt and fate of our people, nor do we wish to do so. We 
will not cover ourselves with the excuse that we did not 
know of much that went on behind the barbed wire of 
the camps, or in Poland and Russia. These crimes are 
the deeds of German men, and we have to take our share 
of the consequences.” But even this heavy judgment can 
be changed by God into blesing if people turn their hearts 
to him. Therefore, “we do not stand among our people 
as men of despondency and despair,” in spite of all that 
has been lost. 

The German Church should be “grateful indeed” that 
it has been “freed from the oppression which has hindered 
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its work and teaching for twelve years.” Dut it must 
do its work “among a completely impoverished genera- 
tion, which is burdened with disappointments and bitter- 
nesses of a thousand kinds. We will therefore need to 
be satisfied in the Church also with the most modest means. 

All who stand in the service of the Church will lose 
that freedom from external anxiety which they have in 
a large degree possessed until now.” 

“\ very heavy responsibility” rests on German Chris- 
tians. A new provisional church organization must be 
created “in the more or less disorganized land” and church 
discipline will be essential. Those who secured offices 
“by the use of violence” or governmental compulsion will 
have to retire while others who were expelled will return. 
But in neither case can “the thought of punishment or 
reward be decisive. . Also it would be no healthy 
development if every single group proposed to carry 
through its programme, and impose its ideas on the 
others. There may be theologically important and ecclesi- 
astically necessary questions at stake here, but today their 
solution must be postponed, for they are far removed from 
the power and consolation which simple members of the 
Church would wish to receive from Word and Sacrament 
in the distresses of these times.” 

Many important tasks must be faced, such as: securing 
and instructing teachers, rebuilding the work among youth, 
making “fruitful for our fellowship the sufferings and 
experiences” of returning soldiers, carrying on mission- 
ary work “in the midst of poverty and distress,” use of 
the press for religious teaching, and training of ministers. 
Such problems are “a source of joy and temptation at the 
same time. Joy, because there is again freedom in German 
lands for the spread of the Gospel. Temptation, because 
we can so easily succumb to the danger of putting our 
confidence in earthly powers, and aiming at domination 
rather than service.” 

What is really important. Pastor von Bodelschwingh 
declared, is “the winning of a common basis. Wherever 
in the different circles of the Church, men and women 
meet, to talk about starting their work again, they should 
first gather in quiet under the Word of God, and place the 
past under His forgiveness and the future in His light. 
. . . In the most hidden places small fellowships could be 
acts of holiness.” 


Pastor Hans Asmussen of Stuttgart preached along this 
same line some months ago, and Pastor Martin H. Nie- 
moeller has done so within the last two weeks. 


Statement by the German Catholic Bishops 


Very similar in tone to Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s 
statement is the joint pastoral issued by the German Cath- 
olic Hierarchy after their meeting at Fulda on August 
23.1. “Again and again,” the pastoral says, the Hier- 
archy have spoken out “against the errors and crimes of 
our times,” against “the unheard-of oppression by State 
and Party in all spheres of spiritual and religious life,” 
against “racial arrogance and hatred of other nations.” 
“Time and again,” moreover, “Catholics of all walks of 
life and of all ages were not afraid to protect fellow- 
Germans of another race, to defend them and to show 
them Christian charity.” The Hierarchy “rejoice that 
these godless and inhuman doctrines were also rejected 
far beyond the circle of our fellow-Catholics. 


“And yet: Terrible things were perpetrated even before 
1 Released to the press by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 


ference News Service, and printed in full by Catholic News (New 
York) and other Catholic publications. 


the war in Germany and during the war by Germans jp 
the occupied countries.” “‘Many Germans, even of our 
own ranks,” were “indifferent to the crimes against human 
freedom and human dignity ; many abetted crimes by their 
attitude ; many became criminals themselves.” 


Those who might have used their influence to prevent 
such crimes bear “a grave responsibility.” But many 
members of the Nazi Party did not give “an inner assent 
to the awful acts of the Nazi regime.” The case of each 
individual should, therefore, be investigated that the inno- 
cent should not suffer with the guilty. 


The Bishops promise that they will do “everything so 
that the concepts of Divine and human rights, of human 
dignity, of freedom of conscience, take root once more 
among our people, particularly the younger generation, 
and that preventive measures be adopted in our midst 
against the return of such conditions and the outbreak of 
another war.” “We must find our way back to a vivid 
belief in God in order to be granted again the postulate 
of all human social life; Respect. Respect alone can make 
possible and bearable human social life on this earth, 
Respect for God, the Creator and Master, respect for His 
Holy Will, as it is manifested to us in the holy Ten Com- 
mandments! And also respect for our fellowman !” 

A striking feature of the statement is the reference to 
suicide and, inferentially, to abortion. There must be 
respect for the life that God alone can give and take away 
again.” Suicide “remains . . . one of the most dreadful 
sins.” Life may not be “deliberately and consciously 
destroyed—even when it has arisen from fraud or vio- 
lence,” even though such women need “great moral 
strength” to bear their suffering. 


There must be, the Hierarchy declare, “respect once 
again for the personality of the neighbor. All of us still 
remember too vividly what happens to men who have 
been deprived of their rights, maltreated and robbed of 
their human dignity. . . . Indeed, genuine national and 
political life can only be built upon a vivid belief in God. 
This belief is the only solid foundation. . At all times 
charity has proved itself to be the firmest cement in the 
construction of any human society... . A grave winter 
lies before us. . . . with a firm belief in God let us 
courageously set to work, toil faithfully and steadily, help 
one another in unselfish love, stand to one another in true 
comradeship. . . . 

“To farmers we direct the solemn request to sell food at 
just prices and to meet conscientiously their duties of 
delivering foodstuffs rather than keeping their products 
for themselves or reserving them for smaller towns in the 
neighborhood. . . . 

“A period of utter worldliness has collapsed and has left 
us its monstrous debris. Let us remove the ruins pri- 
marily in the spirit of penance and return to the Lord, 
our God... .” 

A note with which American Protestants today are not 
familiar follows: “What a great consolation this thought is 
to us Christians amidst all our misery: this life, so serious 
and full of responsibility, is but a prelude and a trial. Only 
when this trial is over will true and eternal life begin.” 


NOTE: 4 Primer on Race, listed with the Federal 
Council of Churches publications in our issue of Septem- 
ber 1 should have been credited to the Baptist Council of 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, with a 
note that it is also available from several other agencies. 

Religious Freedom in Orthodox, Moslem and Roman 
Catholic Europe, noted in the same issue. may be secured 
from World Dominion Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. 
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